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Three Danish Sonnets 


By Mavrice Francis EGan 


MUSIC IN A DANISH ROSE GARDEN 


I see Queen Dagmar, with a single rose, 
Five-petalled, in her simple garden, where 
The maid o’ the morning bloometh everywhere— 

Now enters Waldemar; the garden glows! 


Gone are the lovers with the music’s close, 
Around me splendid rose-jewels flash and flare— 
Glory of Dijon and the ruby rare 
Of Jacqueminot, anear the Queen of Snows. 


White, gold and crimson—perfumes, gorgeous hues, 
And over all the scent of heliotrope, 
Reviving from the languor of the noon;— 
Again the violin !—the evening dews 
Sparkle and dance; soft shines the pearly rope 
On Dagmar’s breast, and softly comes the moon. 


A DANISH SUNSET 


The sun descends; a crystal stream of song 
Bursts from the sky, and, like a sudden dart 
Sent from a high god’s arrow to the heart 

Of shadowing earth, the swift lark falls; a throng 

Of nightingales trill out; there runs along 
As tf one fire lit others, or one heart 
Had flamed to other hearts; soothing the smart 

Of gnawing grief and solacing the wrong. 
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A flush of gold; then a flashing band 
Binds the horizon: through dark beech-leaves light 
Shines like the gleam of shields, or as a piece 
Of some great Gothic window; in this land 
Beauty succeeds to beauty; day and night 
Show rose and gold and silver, without cease. 


no 
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TO A DANISH SAILOR 


On ADMIRAL DE RICHELIEU’sS SIXTIETH BIRTHDAY 


That man is great who forces back the gates 
Which bar the future, with a bold “I will.” 
Who, steady at the hour, with hands of skill, 

Strikes at the time when fickle fortune waits. 


te eet ee et SO 


For fortune waits not long! Who hesitates 

To seize her as she flies, descends the hill 

That leads below, where healthy winds are still 
And only languid ghosts moan to their mates. 


And you, O friend, the prince of friends and men, 
Have the great heart to act, the will to do, 
To cry above the storm, “‘I will to dare.” 
True Viking and true Dane! Again, again— 
Strong in eternal youth, God’s gift to you— 
You meet the storms, to reach new harbors fair. 
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THE MOTHER 


TRANSLATED FROM THE SWEDISH OF VicToR RYDBERG BY 
Oscar WILLIAM PETERSON 


Wish you any good, my child, no good will she refuse you. 
Will you play, my little friend, her joy is to.amuse you. 
Are you hurt, then go to her, she feels your grief and smart 
Are you tired, go to her and sleep beside her heart. 
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The Industrial Future of Norway 


By SamMur.t Eypr 


HE future of Norway is not in her white sails, but in her water- 
falls, that drive the wheels of modern industry,” said Bjorn- 
stjerne Bjornson, not long before his death. For centuries our 

forefathers have won their living from the sea; whole cities have 
grown up around the shipping industry. The highest type of work- 
men have put all their skill of hand and brain, all their mechanical 
genius into the construction of ships made from the timber of our own 
forests, and our sailors have carried Norway’s name all over the world, 
bringing home not only wealth but fresh currents of life to the little 
town by the fjord. Now all this is changed. Iron steamships take 
the place of the old wooden sailing vessels that were the pride and 
glory of our people, and with the old type of vessel has passed the 
class of able seamen that manned it. A few decades ago it was the 
greatest ambition of the Norwegian boy to command his own ship: 
now the active, intelligent boy seeks something better than the sailor’s 
life has to offer him under the changed conditions. It was clear that 
if Norway should advance, or even save herself from retrogression, she 
needed a fresh impulse to healthy activity. It came, just at the right 
time, through the modern inventions that have made it possible to 
wake as with a wizard’s wand the powers that sleep in her waterfalls. 

Norwegians have been slow to realize that the inevitable change 
must come. They are by temperament conservative, at the same 
time as they are adventurous. They love the life and death gamble 
of the sea, which has been bred in them from generation to genera- 
tion, but they do not so readily adapt themselves to the slow, steady 
application necessary to industrial pursuits. Our first manufacturing 
industries grew up naturally around the pursuits of the sea. From 
the fisheries were developed the canneries that have sprung up in 
great numbers in recent years. In the hands of able and far-sighted 
men this activity has grown in a way that is worthy of the highest 
appreciation. In the interior our timber has been utilized in the 
manufacture of paper pulp and paper. These industries, though at 
first small and sporadic, did an important work in making the Nor- 
wegians familiar with the thought of developing the natural resources 
of their country. They built up an excellent class of laborers, and 
although only a comparatively small quantity cf water power was 
used, our engineers mastered the science of utilizing it. In this way 
Norway was prepared to receive the electro-chemical industry, which, 
for reasons that I shall explain, holds the greatest possibilities for the 
future. 


During several years of working at my profession in Germany, I 
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came into contact with leading manufacturers there and had an 
opportunity to study at close range the marvelously rapid industrial 
development of Germany during the last decade of the nineteenth 
century. I paid especial attention to the electro-chemical field, par- 
ticularly to those departments of it needing large quantities of water 
power, for I realized that my country—with her isolated position, her 
difficult and costly transportation and her sparse population of agri- 
culturists and seafaring men—could compete with the old and estab- 
lished industries of other countries only through the development of 
her water power, in which she holds a great advantage. Other 
countries have successful activities based on the utilization of lesser 
quantities of water power. If the Norwegians would excel, they 
must mark out for themselves a certain line, where their unparalleled 
natural resources can be thrown into the balance in their favor. 
This has been done for the first time in the electro-chemical field. 
For the first time the water power of the country has been called 
extensively into service, utilizing economically the great waterfalls 
and the possibilities for regulating the great lakes. 

In July, 1903, the first small factory was started at Frognerkilen 
for the producing of nitrates from the air by the Birkeland-Eyde 
method. I venture to say that it was not only the mother of all the 
nitrate industries of Norway, but that it has given the impetus to the 
many-sided activity which is fast transforming Norway from a thinly 
settled country into one of the great manufacturing communities of 
the world. 

My countrymen did not at first understand the possibilities of 
our natural resources. They love their waterfalls, around which 
center so much poetry and romance, and they were afraid the beauty 
of the scenery would be spoiled and the peace of our valleys disturbed, 
if factories were to be built there, though to my mind the massive 
factory buildings at Rjukan add to rather than detract from the 
beauty of the scenery, while the electro-chemical industry is fortunate 
in avoiding the soot and smoke of the manufacturing districts, where 
coal is used. 

When the difficulties in my path were thickest and the opposition 
from people who regarded my purposes with suspicion and even with 
animosity was strongest, Bjérnson one day said to me: “People are 
not fair to you. I want to take your part. Let me write something 
in the newspapers to defend you and to make people understand 
what you are trying to do for our country.” I replied: “If you want 
to do me a favor, write nothing at all. Do not even mention me.” 
He looked at me in astonishment. It was perhaps the first time any 
one had refused the aid of his pen, and we were personal friends. I 
then told him that if the work I was trying to do could not stand on 
its own merits, it had better fall. 





DR. SAMUEL EYDE 
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RsvKan In 1908 


That is some years ago, and since then my countrymen have 
learned to understand me better. They see ten thousand people 
living where there were but five hundred. They see the products 
of our factories shipped to all parts of the world and demonstrating 
that our little country can contribute her share, not only in the great 
discoveries, but also to solve important problems relating to the 
household economics of the world. 

The saltpeter industry, which had its beginning at Frognerkilen 
less than ten years ago, has grown to large proportions. We began 
with a plant utilizing 25 horse-power in the Birkeland-Eyde furnace; 
now our two plants at Rjukan and Notodden use 200,000 horse-power. 
Soon we shall have harnessed 200,000 more, and still another 150,000 
have been reserved for the production mapped our for the next ten 
years. We began with two laborers and two other employees; now 
we have 1,340 laborers and 143 other employees. 

Our task is to catch the nitrogen in the air by bringing about its 
union with oxygen and thus create chemical nitrogen combinations 
that can be put to practical use. For one hundred years chemists 
have been experimenting with this problem. The chief difference 
between the Birkeland-Eyde process and those that have gone 
before is that we use a large quantity of electric energy in the flame, 
while it was believed before that relatively better results could be 
obtained by small quantities of energy. Air is in great furnaces 
brought up to an extremely high temperature by means of a flame 
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RsvKan IN 1912 


produced by electricity, and as it passes out of the furnace, 2 per cent. 
of it is converted into nitric oxide. This is carefully collected and 
brought into contact with water, thus being changed to nitric acid. 


This is sprayed into granite vats filled with limestone, and here it is 
converted into calcium nitrate, the artificial fertilizer now known to 
the world as Norway saltpeter. It is packed in our own shop and 
shipped out to the amount of 2,000 barrels a day, or 100,000 tons in 
a year. We also produce nitrate of soda, and have at Notodden in 
recent years taken up the manufacture of concentrated nitric acid 
and nitrate of ammonia, which products have already won a good 
reputation and are being shipped in large quantities to England, 
Germany, and the United States. We are not confined, however, to 
the products I have mentioned. We have the possibilities for the 
development of a whole series of new industries, as the nitric acid— 
our first raw product—forms the raw product of a great many 
materials used in manufacture. 

Our principal raw material can never fail, since it is the air, 
which is free to all, though it needs the power of the great waterfalls 
to draw out its potency. The demand for Norway saltpeter is 
practically limitless. The soil of Europe is at present over-cultivated, 
and the supply of natural manure is not by any means equal to the 
demands of the agriculturist. In 1825 the first shipload of Chile 
saltpeter was shipped to Europe, but so little was its value as a 
fertilizer realized that it could not even find a purchaser. Last year 
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about 2,500,000 tons were mined and shipped out. But there is only 
one place in all the world where there is to be found a deposit of 
natural saltpeter, and this will some time be exhausted. 

For a long time, therefore, scientists have been seeking some way 
of producing a fertilizer from the nitrogen of the air, and it is this 
which we have been able to do in our factories. I have been told 
that judging by results our Norway saltpeter can hold its own, and 
for some soils it is even better than the natural saltpeter of Chile. 
America has not hitherto needed fertilizers to the same extent that 
Europe has; there has been an abundance of fertile land. This, how- 
ever, is now being appropriated, and in many parts of the country the 
agriculturist must content himself with poorer soil. In other locali- 
ties the ground is being exhausted by wasteful methods of farming— 
as, for instance, in the Northwest, where wheat has been grown 
until the vitality of the earth is used up—and the need for an artificial 
fertilizer is making itself felt. At present we are sending many 
thousand tons of Norway saltpeier past the shores of Chile to Cali- 
fornia and Hawaii, to be applied to the orchards and sugar planta- 
tions, and the demand is twice as large this year as it was last year. 

The importance of our products *1 war as well as in peaceful 
pursuits was shown me in a strikir.g way by an article published 
recently in an English periodical. Nitric acid is the main constituent 
of guncotton dynamite, and it was said that the purity of the chemi- 
cals made at Notodden reduced the heat of discharge so much as 
to actually prolong the life of a big gun. Another of our products, 
nitrate of ammonia, is of great importance in the navy, because it is 
the principal ingredient in many of the explosives used for mines. 
The article went on to explain what an advantage in modern warfare 
that nation would have which has access to the factories where the 
purest nitrate of ammonia and nitric acid are made, and it was 
urged that Great Britain should establish her own plants. 

Some weeks ago I was instrumental in forming a large company 
in Arendal, in the southern part of Norway, for the manufacture of 
ammonia by electro-chemical means. Another new activity, recently 
begun there, is the carborundum manufacture, and I hope that before 
long this little city—my native town—will become as interesting and 
important in an industrial way as it was in the old days, when it 
was the center of a large shipping industry. 

The manufacture of copper and nickel by electrolysis is another 
branch of industry which I have recently been associated in estab- 
lishing. The application of electricity to mining and the smelting 
of iron ore holds great possibilities for our country. 

Mining has always been even more than ordinarily precarious in 
Norway, because the ore is not sufficiently rich to yield a profit large 
enough to make up for the possible losses that must always be 
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expected in mining. A process of smelting iron by electricity is being 
developed, and if it can be perfected, there will be considerable profit 
in the ore which is not rich enough to pay when worked with the 
methods now in use. The most important to the country will prob- 
ably be the iron mines at Narvik and Sydvaranger, where big placers 
have been discovered. We have also some great copper and sulphur 
deposits in northern Trondhjem County, which will yield a good 
profit now that the completion of the railway has diminished the 
difficulties of transportation. If this process of smelting iron can 
be put to practical use on a large scale, then indeed our country will 
have use for her water power and for all her workers in the great 
development of mines, factories, railroads and steamship lines that 
would inevitably follow. 

The question of labor is, of course, a very important factor in 
building up great industries. A high order of workmen can be 
obtained in Norway at comparatively reasonable rates, because living 
expenses are not so high as in America. Labor conditions are, on 
the whole, stable, and it is absolutely essential that they should 
remain so, if our country is to progress. Strikes and arbitrary 
closing of shops may cause only a ripple in a large country like the 
United States; with us they would mean destruction. Suppose, for 
instance, that one of our plants did not pay so well as we had 
expected, and we decided to close it for a few months. There would 
be no place where a large body of men thrown suddenly out of 
employment could go to obtain other work. The workmen must 
be able to feel that they can keep their positions as long as they 
attend to their duties faithfully, and there must be perfect confidence 
and mutual loyalty between employers and employees. 

In order to secure a class of laborers that are permanent and 
reliable, we have tried to provide good homes for them, and I am 
glad to say that the experiment has been successful. In spite of 
the fact that the electro-chemical industry requires comparatively 
little labor, two small towns have grown up around our factories in 
Telemarken. A few years ago there were about 500 people living 
at Notodden and 50 at Saaheim. There are now about 5,000 at 
Notodden and between 5,000 and 6,000 at Saaheim. We have built 
a number of houses which they can rent at reasonable rates, and if 
they should desire it they may after a while purchase their homes. 
In point of sanitation, lighting, etc., Saaheim is the best-regulated 
town in Norway. Provision has also been made by the company 
for hospitals, stores, a library and club house, and a public dining 
hall for the workmen. 

It may be of interest to add that I give employment to a number 
of former sailors, as I find them particularly well adapted to some 
departments of our work. A sailor is not used to hard physical 
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labor, but he is accustomed to eternal vigilance. There is never a 
time when a sailor has not something he must watch. In our plants 
most of the heavy work is done by machinery, but it must, of course, 
be watched, and for this I often employ sailors. 

In this connection I would like to mention, also, the help I have 
had from my engineers. Norwegian engineers have a good name 
the world over. Most of my co-workers have been young men, and 
it is largely due to their undaunted courage, energy and love of 
action that the nitrate industry has been a success, not only scientifi- 
cally but economically. In a new enterprise like ours it is often 
best not to have experience, which may be only a handicap. If I 
had listened to the voice of so-called authorities, Norway would 
never have had a nitrate industry. On the other hand, it is with 
grateful remembrance I look back at the work done by my young 
associates, who, like myself, were filled with one thought—to create 
something good and useful for our country. 

I think the foregoing has made it evident that Norway has the 
natural resources requisite to make her one of the world’s great 
industrial centers, and that she has also the human material in her 
sturdy, intelligent workers with hand and brain. But what of the 
necessary capital? In my own field, the nitrate industry, the whole 
amount of capital now invested is 100,000,000 kroner. In view of 
the large sums required for the proper development of our natural 
resources, it is clear that our little country would never have been 
able to accomplish the task without outside aid, and by far the 
greater amount of capital now invested in Norway is foreign. 
Foreign investors have, in fact, often shown a greater confidence 
in the future of our country than we have had ourselves. 

I wish especially to mention with gratitude the services which 
the prominent Swedish bankers, Messrs. Wallenberg, and the large 
French banking institutions, the Bank de Paris and the Société 
Générale, have rendered the Norwegian saltpeter industry, and the 
share they have had in its development and success. The great 
financial support which they have given to a Norwegian enterprise 
must always be remembered with gratitude by our countrymen. 

Thirty million horse-power have slept in the falls of Norway for 
thousands of years. Now, more than one-half million have been 
awakened to activity and employed to drive the wheels of commerce. 
Many times this number still await the hand that is to bit and 
bridle them. Not only have we splendid falls, where large masses 
of water rush precipitously over high rocky walls, but we have wide 
mountain lakes, where it is possible to construct enormous natural 
reservoirs for leading the water to the power stations. Our dam at 
Lake Mjosvand, constructed at the same time as our factories at 
Rjukan, regulates a basin so immense that it is possible to store up 
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fully 800,000,000 cubic metres of water. And this is only one of the 
great basins that can be regulated in similar fashion. Add to this 
the transportation facilities afforded by the fjords cutting deep into 
the country and never frozen. 

The new industrial Norway is scarcely ten years old. Looking at 
the future in the light of the changes that have taken place in this 
short period, it requires no gift of prophecy to see a Norway trans- 
formed, quickened into new life. The tide of immigration will be 
turned backward, and the red, steady stream of lifeblood which has 
poured from our country to your beautiful United States, will remain 
at home to enrich the motherland. Those who have gone away to seek 
their fortune abroad will perhaps return to us, with ideas broadened 
and intelligence sharpened, to help us in the work we are doing for 
Norway. Our writers, musicians, artists and discoverers have been 
recognized as among the world’s greatest. The time is now ripe for 
Norway to come out of her long seclusion and take her part as a 
power not only in art and literature, but also in the industrial world. 


Half a Sheet of Paper” 


By AvuGust STRINDBERG 


Translated from the Swedish by VELMA Swanston Howarp 


HE last moving van had gone. The tenant, a young man with 

a band of mourning around his hat, wandered once again through 

the apartment to see if he had not left something. No, he had 
forgotten nothing—nothing whatever. Then he went out into the 
corridor, although determined never to think more of what he had 
lived through in this apartment. 

But see! In the corridor, near the telephone, there was half a 
sheet of paper tacked up. It was closely written, and in several 
handwritings; some legible, in black ink; some, pencil scrawls in black 
or red. There it stood—the whole beautiful romance that had been 
played in the short time of two years. All that he tried to forget 
was written there—a bit of human history on half a sheet of paper! 

He took the sheet down. It was a sort of sun-yellowish scratch- 
paper, that casts a sheen. He laid it on the coping of the porcelain 
stove in the sitting room and, bending over it, he began to read. 

First stood her name—Alice. It was the prettiest name he knew, 
because it was his sweetheart’s—and the number 15, 11. It looked 
like a chant number in church. 

Under it stood: The Bank. That was his work; the sacred work 

* By courtesy of the Stewart & Kidd Company, 1912. 
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that meant for him and her bread and a home. But the number was 
crossed, for the bank had failed and he had been taken on at another, 
after a short period of much anxiety. 

Then followed—The florist’s and cab station. ‘That was when they 
were engaged and when he had a pocketful of money. 

Then: The furniture dealer; the decorator—He sets up house. 
Express Bureau—They move in. Opera Box-office—50, 50—They are 
newly wed and go to the opera on Sundays. Their best moments are 
when they both sit in silence and meet in beauty and harmony in the 
fairyland on the other side of the curtain. 

Here followed a man’s name, which was crossed out. It was that 
of a friend who had reached a certain height in the community but 
who could not stand success, hence fell, irremediably, and had to 
travel far away. So ephemeral is that will-o’-the-wisp, success! 

Here something new seems to have entered the lives of the couple. 
Written with a lead pencil in a woman’s hand stands: The Sister. 
Which sister? Ah, the one with the big gray cloak and the sweet, 
sympathetic face, who comes so softly and never goes through the 
drawing room, but takes the corridor way to the bedroom. Under 
her name is written: Doctor L. 

Here first appears the name of a relative.—It says: Mamma. 
That is the mother-in-law, who has discreetly kept out of the way, . 
so as not to disturb the newly married. But now she is called, in the 
hour of need, and comes gladly, since she is wanted. 

Here begins a big scrawl in blue and red: The Intelligence Office. 
The servant has left, or a new one is to be engaged. 

The apothecary—H-m!—It darkens. The dairy—Here milk is 
ordered—sterilized milk. The grocer—the butcher, and others. 

The household needs begin to be conducted by telephone. Then 
the mistress of the home is not in her usual place? No, for she lies 
sick abed. 

That which followed he could not read, for it began to grow dim 
before his eyes, as it must do for the drowning man at sea when he 
would look through salt water; but it stood there!—The undertaker. 
That tells enough !—a larger and a smaller casket. And in parenthe- 
sis was written: “Of dust.” 

Then there was nothing more. It ended with dust, as it always 
does. 

But he took the sun-yellow paper, kissed it, and put it in his 
breast pocket. 

In two minutes he had lived through two years of his life. 

‘He was not bent when he walked out. On the contrary, he car- 
ried his head high, like a proud and happy man, for he felt that once 
he had possessed the sweetest thing in life. How many unfortunates 
there are, alas! who have never had this. 


° 





The Commercial Future of St. Thomas 


By Witu1am HovcGaarp 


HE favorable location of the island of St. Thomas at the 

windward corner of the West Indies and its excellent harbor 

made it, in the days of the sailing vessels, the distributing 
centre for the southern West Indies. Before cable communication 
was introduced, it was a port where ships used to call for orders. 
The harbor is still one of the most secure and commodious in the 
world. Sheltered as it is by hills on three sides it is always smooth 
as a millpond. The island is beautiful and very salubrious, and 
the town of Charlotte Amalie, rising on three hills at the bottom of 
the harbor, is quaint and picturesque. Being a free port, all goods 
can be bought here at relatively very cheap rates. 

In spite of these advantages, St. Thomas, after the introduction 
of steamships and telegraph cables, lost the greater part of its im- 
portance as a trade centre. The routes of the steamers could without 
difficulty be arranged with a great number of ports of call. In fact, 
no general distributing center was needed any longer; the European 
steamships carried out the distribution themselves, going successively 
from port to port. This condition still prevails; English, German, 
French, Danish, and Dutch lines have each their itinerary laid out 
with a number of different ports. The steamers are of moderate 
size and speed, and even small lots of freight and a small number of 
passengers will justify their calling at the various ports. 

With the opening of the Panama Canal these conditions will be 
radically changed. Larger steamers of higher speed will come to 
ply between Europe and the west coasts of the American continent, 
passing through the canal. The routes of the main lines, thus 
established, will, as seen from the accompanying map, all pass by 
St. Thomas, and the opportunities for consigning freight to this 
port, which is so conveniently situated as a relay station on the way 
to and from the canal, will be abundant and cheap. Goods and 
passengers destined for ports in the eastern part of the Caribbean 
Sea, including the north coast of South America, and perhaps even 
for the Orinoco delta, Georgetown, and Paramaribo, can thus be 
shipped regularly and at low freight rates to St. Thomas, from 
where they can be distributed by smaller ships to points in this 
region. 

Conversely, goods from this region can be collected in St. Thomas, 
and be there directly transshipped for their points of destination 
to the big liners bound east or west; or the goods can be warehoused 
in St. Thomas until opportunity for freighting arrives. 

Thus, the existing lines, carrying goods and passengers directly 
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TrapvE Routes CENTERING aT St. THomas 


between Europe and the different ports in the West Indies, will no 
longer be needed. 

Several of the trade centres, now existing on the Lesser Antilles, 
will tend to become strictly local, secondary centres, because they 
are more or less remote from the shortest route between Europe and 


Colon, and because they do not offer such good natural conditions 
as relay stations for very large steamers as does St. Thomas. 

We may therefore expect to see all the important lines from 
Europe to Colon converge at St. Thomas, from where they will 
cross the Caribbean Sea along one main route. On this route, 
which is about one thousand miles long, no port, suitable as a trade 
centre, is found. Willemstad, Curacao and Kingston, Jamaica, are 
the only ports which could come into consideration, but they are 
200 to 300 miles distant from the route. 

Thus, as far as the European lines are concerned, St. Thomas 
stands unrivalled as a commercial centre for the eastern part of the 
Caribbean Sea. But this is not all. When the trade between the 
United States and the east coast of South America is developed 
as it should be, and as it undoubtedly will be in the future, St. 
Thomas may, under these conditions, come to fulfil, also, the import- 
ant functions of a relay station and distributing centre between 
North and South America. American goods can from St. Thomas 
be distributed to ports within the region which it controls, and the 
products of the West Indies can be here collected and transshipped 
to the United States. 

Moreover, being then situated at the junction of lines of traffic, 
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directions, St. Thomas | ~~~**" rT ee ee 
may become not only a ? 
relay station and a 
trade centre for the 
West Indies, but may 
become also one of the 
great centres of trans- 
shipment of the world’s 
trade. 

In order that St. 
Thomas shall be able 
to perform its function 
as such a trade centre, 
it must be equipped 
with adequate harbor 
and docking facilities, 
designed to meet the 
wants of modern large 
steamers. This condi- 
tion St. Thomas does 
not at present fulfil, The harbor must be deepened and widened, 
new piers and quays must be constructed, warehouses, including 
refrigerating warehouses, must be built. Larger and more ample 
docking accommodations with workshops for repairs, a larger plant 
for electric power and lighting, and a wireless station must be 
provided. Infact, much is to be done before St. Thomas can be said 
to fulfil the claims of a large commercial port of transshipment. 

There can hardly be any doubt that capital invested in such 
equipment, if properly managed, will in course of time yield a rich 
profit, and if the management is in Danish hands, Danish enterprise 
and capital will through this port find a gateway to the great trade 
possibilities of the world. Now is the time to provide this equip- 
ment; so that when the Panama Canal is opened for traffic, the 
port shall be ready to receive the steamers which, in increasing 
number, will sail past the door of St. Thomas. In case the port is 
not by that time ready for use, the steamers will seek other ports 
in the West Indies, which will be only too eager to offer their services. 

It is fortunate, therefore, that a group of farsighted and patriotic 
Danish business men of the highest standing have taken the matter 
in hand. A syndicate has been formed and sufficient capital has 
been raised to take the first steps necessary for providing accommo- 
dation for the increased traffic expected after the opening of the 
canal. 


The syndicate contemplated at first starting on a larger and more 
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ambitious scale, and a government concession, granting important 
privileges, was secured, but it proved impossible at the present time 
to raise in Denmark the large capital required for this project. 
Foreign capital could indeed have been obtained, but the syndicate 
desired to base the undertaking exclusively on Danish capital. The 
concession conferred privileges, but it also imposed obligations, 
which the syndicate did not now think it wise to assume, with the 
limited amount of capital at its disposal. The syndicate, therefore, 
for the time being, relinquished its rights to the concession. 

The promoters did not, however, abandon their plan. It was 
decided to start work on a more moderate scale, to carry out at 
once those features of the project that were demanded by the im- 
mediate exigencies of the traffic on the opening of the canal, and to 
enlarge gradually as required by the development. 

Referring to the accompanying map of the harbor, the section 
marked A of the new project will be first taken in hand, and an 
agreement has been made with the Royal Mail Steam Packet Com- 
pany concerning common use and eventual enlargement of the 
floating dock, which belongs to the said company. 

It is, however, likely, that not only will the original plan, in 
course of time, be carried out in its entirety by the syndicate, but 
that it will, in the future, take much larger proportions. In fact, 
if the undertaking receives adequate support, St. Thomas bids fair 


to become once more, what it seems destined by nature to be: one of 
the greatest commercial centers of the Caribbean Sea. 


THE AWAKENING 
(TRANSLATED FROM THE ICELANDIC OF THE BJARKAMAL BY ARTHUR G. BRODEUR) 


The day has come up with din of cock’s feathers, 
Tis time for the weary to seek the toil-winning; 

Wake ye, and wake ye, heads of my war-mates— 
All ye that are strongest, spear-friends of Athils. 


Harr the hard-gripper, Hrolf the spear-thrower, 
Men of good kin, that never kenned flying; 

For wine or for women-song wake I ye never: 

I wake ye to death and the dark game of battle. 





Editorial 


THE THe AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW was established 
November 2, 1912, by vote of the trustees of the American- 
Scandinavian Foundation. The leading feature of the 
REVIEW will be essays by recognized authorities on vital Scandinavian 
topics; it will also contain fiction, poetry, editorials and reviews of 
Scandinavian books and articles published in English. The Revirw 
begins as a modest pamphlet, appearing bi-monthly. It will grow ~ 
in size and frequency in proportion to the growth of subscriptions . 
and advertisements. In quality of contributions and printing, how- 
ever, the editors maintain that this first issue presents a high 
standard. 


REVIEW 


The American-Scandinavian Foundation consists of a 
self-perpetuating board of trustees, established in 1911, 
to hold in trust and administer an endowment of 
more than five hundred thousand dollars, given by the late Niels 
Poulson, and any future funds that other benefactors may place in 
their hands, for the purpose of cultivating closer intellectual relations 
between the peoples of the United States and of Denmark, Norway, 
and Sweden. At present the members of the board are Louis S. 
Amonson, of Philadelphia; Prof. Samuel T. Dutton, of Columbia 
University; John A. Gade, John D. Hage and Charles S. Haight, of 
New York; Consul Oscar H. Haugan, of Chicago; Hamilton Holt, of 
New York; Prof. William Hovgaard, of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; Alexander E. Johnson and Rev. Frederick Lynch 
(President), of New York; Prof. Arthur H. Palmer, of Yale Univer- 
sity; Consul-General Christian Ravn (Vice-President), of New York; 
Prof. William Henry Schofield, of Harvard University; Consul 
Charles A. Smith, of Oakland, Cal., and Rev. William H. Short 
(Treasurer), of New York. The counsel of the corporation is H. E. 
Almberg, of New York; the secretary Dr. Henry Goddard Leach, of 
Harvard University. 

The officers and trustees give their personal services in many and 
varied ways in promoting the objects of the Foundation. In addi- 
tion the trustees have, during the past year, established the Review, 
granted five scholarships and guaranteed $5,000 for the Art Exhibit 
of the American-Scandinavian Society. Further, the board has 
created, to begin 1913-14, the office of Fellow of the Foundation, for 
advanced technical and other students desiring to study in America, 
two at least annually from each of the Scandinavian countries. Each 
Fellow will receive a liberal stipendium. The Fellows are to be 
chosen by foreign advisory committees of the Foundation in Denmark, 
Norway and Sweden. Until these committees are formed, candidates 
may apply to the ministers of education in their respective countries. 


THE 
FouNDATION 
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Five scholarships for the current academic year were granted by 
the trustees at their regular meeting, November 2: Gustaf Ambjorn, 
of Gothenburg, student of hydrodynamics at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, $300; Marta Dahl, of Christiania, student of 
domestic science at Columbia University, $200; Henning Larsen, of 
Iowa, student of northern philology at Christiania University, 
$300; Martin B. Ruud, of North Dakota, student of northern 
philology at Christiania University, $300; Vilhelm Slomann, of 
Copenhagen, student at the New York State Library School, $300. 

Their Majesties, the King of Denmark, the King of Norway, and 
the King of Sweden have graciously consented to become patrons of 
the American-Scandinavian Foundation. 


THE The American-Scandinavian Society begins the new year 


with a most encouraging outlook. Not only has the 
membership almost doubled in the year 1912, being now 
slightly over seven hundred, but there is a feeling of buoyant enthu- 
siasm among its members and workers. On October 18 the first 
meeting of the season was held in the Hotel Brevoort, New York, 
when Mr. Vilhjélmur Stefansson lectured on his recent explorations 
in the Arctic. A reception was given to the Society on November 22 
by the president and Mrs. Gade in their home; Mr. Christian Brinton 
lectured on Scandinavian art, with special reference to the coming 
Exhibition, and Miss Inga Sontum gave a series of Northern folk 
dances. On December 2 the annual meeting of the Society was 
held in the Hotel Brevoort. The following officers and trustees were 
elected: President, John A. Gade; vice-president, Rev. Frederick 
Lynch; secretary, Dr. Henry Goddard Leach; treasurer, Hans Lager- 
lof; trustees for three years, Eckhardt V. Eskesen, John Aspegren, 
Hans Lagerlof, Prof. George T. Flom, Dr. J. W. W. Hoving, Dr. 
Henry Goddard Leach, Frode W. Rambusch; auditors, Emil F. 
Johnson and F. W. Greenfield. A rising vote of thanks was given 
the president for his splendid work in the interest of the Society. 


SOcIETY 


With three kings as patrons, three ministers as repre- 
sentatives, three consul generals as official guests, the 
Scandinavian Art Exhibit of the American-Scandinavian 
Society opened most auspiciously on the evening of December ninth. 
On the stairway overlooking the Swedish room in the American 
Art Galleries, beneath the portrait of Niels Poulson, founder of 
The American-Scandinavian Foundation, John A. Gade, president 
of the Society, presented Mayor Gaynor of New York, who made a 
brief, cordial address of welcome. Then the Swedish Minister 
W. A. F. Ekengren declared the Swedish exhibit open, and the 
Swedish Glee Club of Brooklyn sang a national anthem. The com- 
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pany, estimated by the New York Herald at 1,500, then proceeded 
to the Norwegian and the Danish collections, where formal addresses 
were made by the Danish Minister Chamberlain C. Brun, and 
the Norwegian Minister H. Bryn, followed with anthems by the 
Danish and the Norwegian Singing Societies. The reception was 
in charge of the following committee of Scandinavian Amerjcan 
artists: Jonas Lie (Chairman), Gutzon Borglum, Solon Borglum, 
Olaf M. Brauner, John F. Carlson, August Franzen, Carl Johansen, 
Ava de Lagercrantz, Frode Rambusch, Henry Reuterdahl, and 
Thure de Thulstrup. 

The history and nature of the exhibit, which includes about 150 
paintings, approximately fifty from each country, the work of living 
artists, with some pieces of porcelain, wood-carving, statuary, and 
tapestry is sufficiently described in the official catalog published 
by the Society and edited by Christian Brinton, with introductions 
by Directors Laurin, Madsen, and Thiis. The forthcoming March 
issue of this Review will contain a special article estimating the 
effect of the exhibit in America, together with a digest of current 
criticism of northern art. 

Henrik Lund, the Norwegian portrait painter, is monteur of the 
exhibition and will accompany it through the United States. It 
will be shown in the Buffalo Fine Arts Academy (Albright Gallery) 
from January 4 to January 26 inclusive; in the Toledo Museum 
of Arts, Toledo, Ohio, from February 1 to February 16; in the Art 
Institute of Chicago, from February 22 to March 16; in the Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass., from March 24 to April 21. 


An hour before the opening of the Exhibit, at a 
dinner given for the three ministers at the home 
of John A. Gade president of the Society, Mr. 
Hugo Reisinger, the patriotic German American who has brought 
a German art exhibit to America and sent an American exhibit to 
Berlin, announced that he was willing to defray the expenses of an 
exhibition of American art to be sent next summer to the capitals 
of the three Scandinavian countries. 


AMERICAN ART 
IN SCANDINAVIA 


Meanwhile, the Swedish Club of Chicago held in 
November a Swedish Industrial Art Exhibition. Edu- 
cationally, it demonstrated the artistic development 
of Swedish industry. Financially, it brought direct sales of between 
eight and nine thousand dollars, and made commercial connections 
for the exhibitors with leading houses in America. Especial praise 
is due to the president of the Swedish Club, Mr. C. S. Peterson. 
It is to be hoped that Scandinavian Household Arts and Crafts, also, 
will be the subject of another exhibition in America in the near future. 


INDUSTRIAL 
ART 
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For the third time a Nobel Prize has come to America. 
In 1906 President Roosevelt received the Peace Prize; in 
1907 Prof. Albert A. Michaelson, of the University of 
Chicago, received the prize for Physics; for 1912 the Nobel Institute 
in Stockholm has awarded the prize for Medical Research toDr. 
Alexis Carrel. Dr. Carrel was born in Lyons, France, in 1873. He 
came to America in 1905, and has, since 1909, been Member of the 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research in New York, where he 
has surprised the world of science by his brilliant experiments toward 
the creation of life by artificial means. 


NoBEL 
PRIZE 


The New York State Department of Agriculture has 
established an office in charge of a Dane, Mr. J. 
Moldenhawer, for the purpose of disseminating among 
Scandinavians in America a knowledge of the valuable land that 
may be obtained at low prices in the State of New York. The 
younger generation, emigrating westward, has left a number of 
farms, which with modern scientific methods of agriculture may be 
made very productive. Many of these have buildings in good condi- 
tion. So attractive are these opportunities that land-seekers have 
even come from the West to settle in now almost depopulated districts 
of the East. 

T The assertion of their nationality by the Scandinavian 
peoples in America does not apparently hamper their 
effectiveness as American citizens. The recent elec- 
tions throughout the country brought many Scandinavians into 
positions of high public office. In Minnesota Adolph O. Eberhart 
was re-elected governor with a plurality of 30,000. The country will 
send two Scandinavian senators to Washington—Knute Nelson, of 
Minnesota, and Asle J. Grénna, of North Dakota, and sixteen 
Scandinavian Congressmen to the next House of Representatives. 


FARMS IN 
New York 


ELECTIONS 


A number of well-known Scandinavians have visited 
the United States this autumn. Among them are 
Director John Hammar of Sweden representing 
his government at the breaking of ground for the Swedish building 
at the Panama Exposition, and Director K. Oppegaard of Chris- 
tiania, who has endeavored to interest Norwegian Americans in 
sending an exhibit to the Norwegian Exposition in 1914. Other 
visitors have been Mr. Alexander Foss of Copenhagen; Mr. Ferdinand 
Boberg, the Swedish architect; Messrs. C. O. Kjellberg, C. Stor- 
johann, Arthur Nilsson, and Erik Sjévall, all business men of Sweden; 
Director Bryde of the Norwegian Mexico Steamship Line, and Messrs. 
C. Bang, G. Henriksen, Ludwig Mowinckel, and Kristofer Lehmkuhl, 
president and directors of the new Norwegian America Line. 


ScANDINAVIAN 
VISITORS 
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STRINDBERG IN AMERICA 


Piays By AuGust STRINDBERG. Published by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York, 1912. Translated, with an Introduction by 
Edwin Bjorkman. Plays: The Dream Play, The Link, The Dance 
of Death—Part I and Part II. $1.50 net. Miss Julia. The 
Stronger. 75 cents net. There are Crimes and Crimes. 75 cents 
net. Creditors. Pariah. 75 cents net. 


Easter (A Play in Three Acts) and Stories. From the Swedish 
by August Strindberg. Translated by Velma Swanston Howard. 
Stewart & Kidd Company, Cincinnati, 1912. $1.50 net. 


Strindberg has in the past year been brought before the American public by 
a series of translations of his works, by the presentation last winter of one of his 
plays in New York, and by numerous magazine and newspaper articles that 
appeared on the occasion of his sixty-third birthday, and at the time of his 
death not long afterwards. Several earlier translations of his works are in exist- 
ence, but these have been known mainly to students of literature. Among them 

e “The Stronger,” “Debit and Credit,” “Simoon,” and “The Outcast,” all 
appearing in Poet Lore for 1906. The same magazine also published in 1911 
“The Creditor,” translated by Mary Harned, and last year “Julie, a Tragedy.” 
It is the same play which now is translated by Mr. Bjérkman as “ Miss Julia,” 
and which has also appeared in recent translations by Charles Recht and by 
Warner Oland. ‘“‘The Father” was translated as early as 1898 by N. Erichsen, 
and again last year by Warner and Edith Oland, in the edition which was pro- 
duced by Mr. Oland. “‘Swanwhite,” “The Creditor,” and “‘ Mother Love” have 
been translated by Francis J. Ziegler. 

The five volumes of translations by Edwin Bjérkman and Velma Swanston 
Howard, in a good library edition, give a fairly complete representation of 
Strindberg’s literary and spiritual development. Mr. Bjérkman has given us 
the strongest of his naturalistic dramas, and also “The Dream Play,” one of 
Strindberg’s most poetic productions, with numerous verses, in a beautiful and 
dignified translation. He has not been so happy in his rendering of the domestic 
dramas; his striving for colloquial ease sometimes appears labored and even 
commonplace. Mrs. Howard has chosen the later, idealistic works, and has 
handled them with the light, tender touch and the sympathetic insight necessary 
to preserve the fragile beauty which it seems that even a breath could mar. 

When “The Father’ was produced last year a newspaper critic cited it as 
an evidence that the black pall of paganism still hangs over the North, only 
partially penetrated by the light of Christianity. Mr. Bjérkman says, in one of 
his introductions that Strindberg’s religiosity reduces itself to morality, that 
his faith “implies Jittle more than square dealing between man and man.” The 
one is almost as far from the truth as the other. Strindberg is the exponent of 
a mystic faith which has never quite penetrated through the bleak morality of 
Puritanism to the Anglo-Saxon people, but is the peculiar heritage of the North. 
It is the ideal of regeneration through love expressed by vicarious suffering. 

He himself satirizes this ideal in “Miss Julia,” where the only religious 
character is “the female slave,’ Christine, who goes to church in order to buy 
immunity for her pilferings. Nothing could breathe a more thorough disillusion- 
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ment than the plays of this period, “Miss Julia,” “The Father,” “‘ Creditors.” 
The vampire woman appears again and again in different guises. Marriage is 
something like the old sport of tieing two wild animals in one sack and leaving 
them to claw out each the other’s vitals. In “There are Crimes and Crimes” 
he has attained what the old theologians called “conviction of sin.” His soul 
has become so sensitive to spiritual realities that thoughts and desires become 
as actual as deeds. Maurice is caught in the trap of his own murderous thought, 
and his child dies in the moment that he wishes it out of the way. The moral is 
one of penitence and humility. Yet there is no recreative influence at work. 

In “Easter’’ Strindberg sees at last the full dawn of the day he had been 
groping for. He feels the relation between human beings and the force outside 
of them which we call God. The ill-fated home in “Easter’’ cannot be saved 
by the son, Elis, with all his labor, his introspective brooding and his penitence 
for his father’s midseeds. Nor does help come from Christina, the strong and 
loving woman at his side. It comes through the child Eleonora, who has been 
regarded as mad, but who has relations with the unseen, with the spirits, with 
God. The touch of the Easter lily brings out what Maeterlinck calls the unseen 
goodness underlying the wrongs and mistakes of men. “The Dream Play” is 
full of pity for human sufferings. As the cave named Indra’s Ear drew into itself 
the music of the winds and waves, so ““The Dream Play” seems to gather in a 
small compass all the woes of humanity, and turns them all into a wailing music. 
In “Stories,”’ which are scarcely stories at all in our American sense, but exquis- 
itely sketched vignettes, Strindberg has attained to the attitude of mind in which 
he sees life, as the grandmother in one of his stories saw it, through a magically 
colored glass that bathed all wrong and suffering in the light of its own glory. 

Strindberg’s moral ideal is ascetic. He repudiates alike Ibsen’s individualism 
and Ellen Key’s demand for a full and free unfolding of human instincts. With 
him the spirit and flesh are ever at war. This may partly account for his anti- 
feministic attitude. He never rid himself of the medieval idea which saw in 
every woman a possible temptress. He harps on the theme of the “love-hate,” 
the fearful union of physical desire with mental loathing, but he does not seem to 
know the normal love, the essence of which is a fusion of soul and senses. The 
women in his earlier naturalistic dramas turn the sex relation into a hellish thing; 
they are fiends or wantons. But in “The Dream Play” it is Indra’s daughter 
who brings the message from heaven, and in “Easter” it is the woman child 
who carries the symbolic lily. Hanna Astrup LARSEN. 


THe Goneou-Hrotrssaca. A study in Old Norse Philology, by 
Jacob Wittmer Hartmann, Instructor in the German Language 
and Literature, The College of the City of New York. N. Y. 
Columbia University Press, 1912; pp. XIIT+120. $1.00, net. 


The Saga treated by Dr. Hartmann in this volume is one of the class known 
as “Fornaldarségur.” As the fictitious character of these works renders any 
information they may offer extremely questionable, Dr. Hartmann has taken 
pains to limit his investigations to those portions of the subject in which the 
original author’s ideas, or statements, may be treated as fabrications well adapted 
to study of psychological phenomena. But to Scandinavians, who are interested 
in the settlement of Normandy in 911 .p., the thousandth anniversary of which 
event was celebrated at Rouen in 1911, this book should be very interesting, as 
it treats a legend that pretends to deal with Rollo, the first duke. One of the 
ablest chapters in the book is that entitled ‘“‘ Geographical Knowledge Displayed 
in Géngu-Hrolfssaga,”’ in which, with a wealth of erudition seldom found in 
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American monographs, the author gives an authoritative outline of the knowledge 
possessed by the ancient Scandinavians concerning the geography of: Eastern 
Europe. A long excerpt from an Icelandic poem never before printed concludes 
the volume. Artuur F. J. Remy. 


Essays ON QUESTIONS CONNECTED WITH THE OLD ENGLISH PoEM 
oF BEowt tr, by Knut Stjerna: translated and edited by J. R. C. 
Hall. Coventry, 1912. 


The Viking Club, of England, which has already done so much useful work in 
publishing translations and essays on subjects of interest to students of Scandi- 
navian literature, offers, in this handsome volume, a valuable contribution to 
the archeology of Beowulf, and pays a graceful tribute to the memory of 
Dr. Stjerna. The articles which make up the book were originally published 
separately, in a language not readily used by all, and often in places difficult of 
access to English and American investigators. It is, therefore, a genuine service 
to have them collected and published in convenient and systematized form in 
English. Dr. Hall, who has done the editorial work and translation, is well 
known as the author of one of the best renderings of Beowulf into modern English. 
His introduction, footnotes and critical comments are highly useful, partly 
because of their independent value, and partly because they often serve to 
correct errors of judgment in the text. Some of Dr. Stjerna’s arguments will 
not command acceptance among scholars to-day, which makes the criticisms of 
a friendly specialist doubly valuable. The book is not designed exclusively for 
the scholar, however; the man who reads Beowulf for its literary or historic value 
cannot fail to be interested in the illustrations of helmets, shields, weapons, 
grave-mounds, dwellings, jewelry and other remains of the Scandinavian past. 
There are useful indexes to the illustrations and text, a portrait of Dr. Stjerna, 
and a map of southern Scandinavia. No tribute, surely, could be more fitting 
than this to the memory of a scholar whose early death was deplored by all 
students of Beowulf and of archeological research in Scandinavian antiquities. 

Witii1am WITHERLE LAWRENCE. 


Tue Broap Wak. By Baroness Leonie Aminoff. Constable and 
Company, London, 1912. 


Not satisfied by the success of her two Swedish romances, the versatile 
Finnish baroness now seeks a wider public for her tale of Russian country life 
by writing in English. Jane, the daughter of the Russian manor-house, tells 
her girlish biography of the old mansion from great great-grandmother Sylvia, 
who came from England, down to cousin Anthony, who followed her to win the 
hand of the story-teller. The authoress transports to her Russia something 
of Jane Austen, something of Frederika Bremer, something of Selma Lagerlof. 
The wide roof of the manor shelters a happy and heterogenous family of three 
generations, with old-fashioned servants, great-hearted uncles and spinster aunts; 
even the furniture talks. The chapters are deliciously varied by romantic 
maiden fancies, beef-eating babies, and picnics in the woods. Following a deluge 
of Russian anarchistic literature, this romance is a welcome exposition of the 
enduring rather than the explosive in Russian life, and accounts in some measure 
for latent strength of the nation in the character of her people. An American can 
forgive the structural weakness of the plot, a defect, or shall I say a merit, typical 
of Northern fiction, when he finds on nearly every page flashes of phrase and hum- 
orous characterization scarcely surpassed by Bennett or Galsworthy. 


G. L. 
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The American-Scandinavian Review 


is the advertiser’s best medium for reaching many thousand 
descendants of Scandinavians throughout America, a_ large 
English-reading public in Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, as 
well as a daily increasing American public, aroused especially 
this year by the Scandinavian Art Exhibit, and interested also 
in the literature, commerce, industry, and social experiments of 
the Northern nations. 
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